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IT  TAKES  HEALTHY  NERVES— 


TO  BE  A CHAMPION 
BRONK  RIDER! 


RIDE  ’EM  COWBOY!  It  sure  takes  healthy 
nerves  to  stay  on  board  a fighting 
bronk!  “Camels  are  my  smoke,”  says 
Eddie  Woods,  cowboy  champion. 
“They  never  jangle  my  nerves.” 


“I’M  DEVOTED  TO 

riding.  Even  if 
1 am  not  in  the 
championship 
class  1 need 
healthy  nerves. 
And  Camels 
are  the  mildest 
cigarette  I 
know !” 


Eddie  Woods,  twice  all-round  cowboy 
champion  at  the  famous  Calgary  Stampede, 
“top  hand”  of  the  cowboy  world,  says: 
“Ten  seconds  on  the  back  of  an  outlaw 
horse  is  about  the  hardest  punishment  for 
a man’s  nerves  that  anybody  can  imagine. 
To  have  nerves  that  can  take  it,  I smoke 
only  Camels.  I’ve  tried  them  all,  but  Camels 
are  my  smoke!  They  have  a natural  mild- 
ness that  appeals  to  me,  and  I like  their 
taste  better.  Most  important  of  all.  Camels 
do  not  jangle  my  nerves,  even  when  I light 
up  one  Camel  after  another.” 

If  you  are  nervous... inclined  to  “fly  off  the 
handle”.  . . change  to  Camels.  Your  own 
nerves  and  taste  will  confirm  the  fact  that 
this  milder  cigarette,  made  from  costlier 
tobaccos,  is  better  for  steady  smoking. 


IT  IS  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW 
Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  tobaccos 
than  any  other  popular  brand. 


/■  A 

MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


NEVER  GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES  NEVER  TIRE  YOUR  TASTE 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary: 

This  year’s  Lafayette  - Lehigh  football 
game  is  the  fiftieth  to  be  played  between  the 
two  rivals,  making  the  series  one  of  the  oldest 
between  colleges  in  the  country. 

This  issue  We  offer  as  our  part  in  the  his- 
toric celebration.  We  have  included  in  our 
editorial  material  Richard  Harding  Davis’ 
account  of  the  first  gridiron  contest  between 
these  two  schools.  As  one  of  the  players  he 
gives  us  the  first  hand  dope  on  how  the  game 
Was  played  in  the  dim.  ages  when  amateurism 
Was  more  of  a myth  than  now.  We  have  too, 
included  a picture  of  the  first  Lehigh  football 
team.  We  hope  you  like  it! 

The  Editors. 


ARE  WE  RIGHT  WHEN  WE  SAY 

that  when  you  come  to  a New  York  hotel  whether  business 
or  pleasure  bent  for  a day,  a week,  a month  or  longer,  there 
are  certain  requirements  j’ou  consider  essential,  certain  con- 
ceniences  you  have  every  reason  to  expect,  and  still  other 
features  that,  while  not  imperative,  do  add  immeasurably 
to  your  comfort.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  always  return  to  the  Hotel  Times  Square. 
The  obvious  reason  is  that  our  service,  our  facilities  and  our 
location  meet  the  demands  of  a great  majority  of  visitors 
to  New  York. 

You  Will  Appreciate  the  Fact  That 

our  rooms  are  bright  and  airy,  our  beds  are  superlatively 
comfortable,  there  is  an  R.C.A.  radio  in  every  room  and 
reading  lamps,  full  length  mirrors  and  other  conveniences. 
Our  baths  are  immaculate. 

If  a Convenient  Location  Is  Important 
when  you  stay  here  you  are  within  a few  minutes  walk, 
not  taxi,  of  all  theatres.  Radio  Sity,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den and  innumerable  restaurants  and  night  clubs,  all  trans- 
portation lines,  subway,  elevated,  surface  cars  and  buses 
are  but  a step  from  your  front  door.  Excellent  garage  fa- 
cilities are  immediately  adjacent,  and  j’our  car  will  be  called 
for  and  delivered. 

Your  Meals  While  You  Are  With  Us 

there  are  few  spots  in  New  York  that  are  more  thoroughly 
home-like  and  informal  than  our  new  Early  American  Grill 
and  Restaurant.  You  will  enjoy  excellent  meals  well  served 
at  most  reasonable  prices.  The  special  combination  break- 
fasts, luncheons  and  dinners  are  most  attractive. 

A Message  to  Managers 

we  invite  inquiries  from  managers  of  teams,  clubs  and  other 
groups  regarding  special  accommodations  and  rates. 

— RATES  — 

Daily:  From  $2.00  to  $3.00  Single;  $3.00  to  $4.00  Double 
None  Higher 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  OR  MONTHLY  RATES 

All  Expense  Excursions 

Room  food  and  lots  of  outside  entertainment  for  the 

week-end,  or  any  two  days $ 5.50 

Or  for  aii3’  three  days — a full  program  of  activity — 

day  or  night  $10.00 

When  writing  for  details  and  descriptive  circular  "C” 
please  mention  the  publication  you  are  reading 

• 

HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE 

Under  Direction  Wm.  S.  Brown 

Times  Square,  New  York 
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SPEAKING  of  farm  relief,  wliat  about  tbe 
poor  pigs?  When  they  complain  about  an 
odor,  boy,  its  some  odor!  Less  particular 
things  than  pigs  sby  at  foul  pipes.  Yet  so 
gentle  a person  as  a lady  loves  to  bave  pipe 
smoking  in  ber  presence  — that  is,  witb  tbe 
right  l^itiii  of  tobacco.  For  instance,  no  living 
thing,  pig  or  person,  ever  drew  away  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  mild,  fragrant  mixture 
in  a smooth,  well-kept  pipe. 

Those  rare  Kentucky  Burleys  satisfy  tbe 
smoker,  and  delight  nearby  non-smokers.  Try 
a tin  of  Sir  W^alter  Raleigh  on  your  next  store 
visit  — tbe  tin  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  You’ll 
see  why  particular  men  bave  adopted  this  fine 
tobacco  whole  bog.” 


Brown  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dept.  W-312 


Send  for  this 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


take  care 


It^S  1 5 AND  IT’S  MILDER 


...THEN  CAME 

THE  DAWN 

As  the  day  dawned,  he 
slowly  opened  first  one  eye 
and  then  the  other.  Eor  sev- 
eral seasons  he  dozed  along 
in  a blissful  daze.  Suddenly 
he  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  as 
he  recalled  what  he  had  done 
the  night  before.  A grotesque, 
horror-stricken  feeling  came 
over  him  as  he  realized  what 
he  had  done.  Now  he  would 
pay  the  penalty.  More  clear- 
ly now  the  dastardly  deed 
formulated  itself  m his  mind. 
Ah!  Those  few  minutes  of 
ecstasy.  What  a grand  feel- 
ing it  was.  But  now  he  would 
pay  for  it.  Each  second  of 
those  devme  minutes  would 
be  paid  for  by  hours  of  suf- 
fering and  worry.  When  his 
friends  discovered  it,  he 
would  be  shunned  by  them. 
In  all  public  gatherings  peo- 
ple would  look  at  him  with 
disgust  and  recoil  from  him. 
Alas!  There  was  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  His  fath- 
er had  warned  him.  His 
mother,  who  had  told  him 
the  facts  of  life,  had  warned 
him.  Even  his  best  friend  had 
told  him.  Oh!  Why  had  he 
done  it?  Just  for  those  few 
minutes  of  pleasure.  Oh ! 
Why?  Oh!  Why  had  he  sat 
m that  draft?  It  certainly  was 
a wonderful  feeling  but  what 
a terrible  cold  he  was  going 
to  have! 


Our  Advertisers 


Allen  Laundry 
Arbogast  and  Bastain  Co. 

Bricker  Baking  Co. 

Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco  Co. 

Chesterfields 

Cosmopolitan  Casino 

Club  Caprice 

D.  M.  Goldberg 

Electric  Laundry  Co. 

Edgeworth  Tobacco 
Hafner  Meat  Co. 

Hotel  Bethlehem 
Hotel  Times  Square 
Lehigh  University 
Lehigh  Printing  Co. 

Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

Mowrer’s  Dairy 

New  Way  System  Laundry 

Sanders-Reinhardt 

R.  J,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

J.  A.  Trimble  Co. 

Wilbur  Trust  Company 
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LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Four  - Year  Courses  in 
Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 

Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

For  Information  Address 
G.  B.  CURTIS,  Registrar 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


J.  A.  TRIMBLE  CO. 


NEW  WAY  SYSTEM 
LAUNDRY 


Bethlehem’s  Best  Laundry 

Thirteenth  and  Union  Boulevard 
PHONE  70 


Conversations  Overheard  in  the 
Famous  “M”  Club  the  night  be- 
fore the  Lehigh-Lafayette  gaune.  — 

’it’s  a great  team.” 

“Remember  last  year  Ha  Ha.  ” 
(the  intelligent  gent  in  the  crowd) 
“Have  a beer,  drink  up.  ” 
“Tactics  will  change  when  we 
get  Rockne.  ” 

“Well  here’s  how — Who’s  car 
are  we  going  over  in?  ” 

" 1 here  is  no  gas  in  mine.” 

“Can  1 wear  your  innersocks 
joe?  Pass  the  pretzels.  ” 

“Yeah,  if  they’re  not  walking 
around  anymore.  1 got  to  go 
places.  ’ 

“Whew!  Who’s  that  Brand?” 
“Hey  shes  nize  stuff.” 

“How  would  you  like  to  put 
your  shoes  under  her  bed?  ” 

“Remember  last  year?  Gosh 
what  a thirst.  ” 

“We  have  a swell  band  any- 
ways.” 

’Wait  until  next  year.  Your 
round,  Joe.” 

’Who’s  that?  ” 

Somebody’s  fling  from  Mora- 
vian. ” 

“Can  she  sing?  ” 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  those  canary  legs. 
Salty  pretzels.  ” 

“What’s  up  after  the  game?  ” 
“Remember  last  year.  Excuse 
me.” 

”Yook,  here  comes  the  band.  ” 
“What  a crowd  and  only  six 
bartenders.  ” 

“Let’s  sing  ’Sweet  Violets’ 
sweeter  than  all  the  roses.  ” 

“It  will  probably  rain  or  snow 
tomorrow.” 

’Remember  last  year?  ” 

’Are  you  going  to  take  your 
lunch  again  Bud?” 

“Just  a few  peanuts.  Gosh  my 
teeth  are  havin’  a yacht  race,  ex- 
cuse me.  ” 

“Well,  we  11,  well,  h ere  come 
the  Delts.” 

”Your  round  Charlie.  ” 

”Hey,  don’t  get  funny  at  my 
expense  men.  ” 

”How  many  classes  do  you 


“SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS” 

D.  M.  GOLDBERG 

Florist 


Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Flowers  Telegraphed  An}rwhere 

7 West  Broad  Street 
Phone  2054-J 


have  to  cut  in  the  morning?” 
“Two — three,  really  but  Car- 
others’  classes  are  endless.  ” 
“Remember  last  year?” 
“Lehigh  certainly  is  musical; 
look  at  the  size  of  that  band. 

”Oh,  just  because  a few  Psi 
U’s  are  standing  there.” 

“I  know  a swell  place  to  get  a 
quart  for  the  game.  ” 

(Please  turn  to  page  twenty-five) 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


Brothers 


Twas  the  night  before  Prom 
And  our  poor  little  Tom 
Roamed  over  the  house 
Just  as  slick  as  a mouse. 

For  Tom  was  a trusting  lad  indeed, 

And  had  come  to  the  aid  of  a brother  in  need. 

He  had  taken  away  his  car  and  his  girl 
And  had  gone  to  give  them  both  a twirl. 

Now  Tom  was  as  mad  as  could  be. 

To  think  that  such  a fool  as  he 
Had  gone  and  trusted  a brother  frat, 

The  dirty,  lousy,  low-down  rat! 

“But  wait,”  he  quoth, 

“To  hell  with  them  both. 

For  here  is  Bill, 

And  though  he’s  a pill 

He  may  be  able  to  help  me  some 

And  get  even  with  that  scurvy, bum.  ” 

He  entered  the  room  with  a “Good  old  scout. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me,  for  without 
A date  or  a car  it  won’t  be  fun. 

So  try  to  be  of  assistance,  son.  ” 


“Tom,  ” said  Bill,  “you  can  go  to  hell, 

For  some  loving  brother  has  swiped  my  belle.  ” 
The  moral  of  this 
Is  hard  to  miss: 

You  won’t  trust  a bro 
If  you’re  in  the  know. 
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HOTEL  BETHLEHEM 

FIREPROOF 

Offers  Lehigh  Students’  friends 
and  families  hotel  accommo- 
dations to  equal  that  found  in 
the  largest  cities. 

Our  facilities  are  the 
best  for  class  and  fra- 
ternity dinners,  ban- 
quets, etc. 
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Let  the  BURR  restore  your  geniality  after  a tough 
day  at  the  office,  in  bed,  or  on  the  street!  It’s  so  clean 
your  children  can  read  it,  so  hot  you  won’t  need  coal, 
(a  paradox)  and  so  cheap  you  can’t  cheat  yourself  of 
the  pleasure,  which  this  special  offer  makes  possible  for 
you,  of 


five  issues 

mailed  anywhere 

for  only  one  dollar 
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The  Hour  of  Parting 

With  Sunday  came  the  cool 
gray  dawn.  The  skyrocket  of 
houseparty  had  dwindled  from 
the  dazzling  brilliance  of  Saturday 
night  to  a feeble  glow  as  it  neared 
the  cold,  solid  earth  on  the  plane 
of  which,  Sunday  afternoon,  sor- 
rowful parting  was  taking  place. 
Every  man  who,  ignoring  the 
lures  of  the  sirens  of  Cedar  Crest 
and  Moravian,  had  imported  his 
date  from  New  York  City  or 
thereabout,  was  parked  with  her 
at  the  Lehigh  Valley  station,  un- 
impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  vehicle  which  would  ac- 
complish the  final  separation. 
After  the  whole  affair  had  been 
rehashed  and  reviewed  by  every- 
one concerned,  the  aforesaid  con- 
traption finally  arrived.  Disre- 
garding the  conductor’s  repeated 
shouted  warnings  of,  “All 
aboard,  ” many  young  swains  lin- 
gered a little  longer  in  the  aisles 
of  the  coaches,  endeavoring  to 
impress  upon  their  fair  guests  long 
last-minute  scorching  Gable  brand 
smackers.  The  unromantic  engin- 
eer blew  the  whistle  and  opened 
the  throttle.  The  locomotive  gave 
a warning  snort.  Still  the  parting 
couples  remained  in  close  em- 
brace. The  train  began  to  move 


along  the  rails  with  increasing 
speed;  five,  ten,  then  fifteen  miles 
per  hour.  Suddenly  encircling 
arms  dropped  as  ranting  romeos 
remembered  the  smiling  face  of 
G.  B.  and  a hundred  menacing 
cut  notices.  As  a water-wagon  re- 
leases its  torrent,  in  like  fashion 
the  rambling  rattler  vomited  forth 
its  burden  of  beau  brummels  who, 
having  reached  the  coach  doors 
in  mad  scrambling  haste,  were 
distributed  rather  ungently  among 
the  cinders  along  the  tracks.  Rath- 
er fortunately  for  them,  they  had 
made  their  exit  just  in  time  to 
avoid  being  pulped  against  an 
iron  water-tower  which  stood  near 
the  rails,  thus  ruining  the  possi- 
bility of  a longer,  less  pleasant 
“houseparty  ” for  our  nurse 
friends  at  St.  Luke’s,  dates  to 
whom  “They  just  couldn’t  say 
goodbye,’’  or  not,  at  least,  for 
some  time. 

Hold  ’Em  Girls! ! 

A few  glowing  coals,  remnants 
of  a recent  log-fire,  were  furnish- 
ing the  only  unnecessary  illumin- 
ation to  several  couples  who,  tir- 
ing of  the  madding  crowd  and  the 
current  shuffle  and  desiring  to  sit 
one  out,  had  chosen  for  their 
rendezvous  the  ping-pong  room 


in  the  basement  of  one  of  our 
campus  houses.  Complete  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  by  faint 
strains  of  molten  music  which 
managed  to  filter  down  from 
above.  Suddenly,  from  one  of  the 
darker  corners,  shattering  the  de- 
licious silence  into  a million  frag- 
ments, came  an  imperious  femin- 
ine voice  in  stage-whisper  tones: 
“Never  do  that,  ’cause  I know 
just  what  you’re  going  to  do 
next!  ” The  next  morning,  as  one 
of  our  fellow  dirt  gatherers  relates 
in  the  Brown  and  White,  this  same 
young  reprimanded  romeo,  a pro- 
testant  in  faith,  appeared  in  full 
dress  at  the  early  mass  of  a Cath- 
olic church,  accompanied  by  the 
young  lady  who  knew  all  the  an- 
swers. We  wonder  if  she  succeed- 
ed in  converting  him. 

Faux  Pas  Deluxe 

During  the  recent  female  inva- 
sion, two  couples  were  strenuous- 
ly engaged  at  bridge.  They  were 
concentrating,  however,  not  on 
the  game,  but  on  a discussion  of 
the  relative  strictness  of  supervi- 
sion practiced  in  colleges  for  wo- 
men and  in  those  for  men.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  remarked  that 
her  alma  mater  was  so  Puritanical 
that  even  the  use  of  radios  was 
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prohibited  in  their  study  rooms. 
Her  host,  rather  unmindful  of  the 
feminine  contingent,  made  the 
following  break:  “These  women’s 
colleges  that  try  to  keep  their  in- 
mates so  chaste  and  pure  don’t 
turn  out  any  more  virgins  in  the 
end  than  we  do.  ” Whereupon  the 
other  male  member  of  the  party 
nonchalantly  covered  with,  “Three 
no  trump.  ” The  result  was:  down 
four,  doubled  and  vulnerable. 

• 

As  usual  several  queer  things 
occured  during  Houseparty  week- 
end. Outside  of  the  fact  that  the 
fair  city  of  Bethlehem  found  it- 
self in  need  of  a new  hostelry 
bright  and  early  Sunday  morning, 
various  faculty  members  were 
confronted  with  mighty  queer  ex- 
amples of  slightly  soused  students’ 
work  on  Saturday  morn.  The 
prize  comes  from  the  one  and 
only  Math.  Department.  Believe 
it  or  not  here’s  the  result  of  a 
short  quiz  sprung  at  eight  o’clock 
on  one  of  the  less  wide  awake 
embryo  engineers.  Our  dear  pro- 
fessor merely  asked  for  a short 
essay  on  the  theory  of  logorithms. 
H ere’s  the  essay  verbatim: 

“The  word  logarithms  is  a 


strange  looking  word,  but  never- 
theless it  comes  in  mighty  handy 
in  case  of  a tie.  It  can  be  tied 
down  to  some  definite  function  of 
a function  of  a function  of  x and 
hence  x may  be  very  readily  sol- 
ubue — or  it  may  be  rather  insol- 
ubue.  Clever  these  Chinese!  Chin- 
ese first  invented  gunpowder,  but 
what  relation  gunpowder  has  to 
logs  1 have  never  been  able  to  find 
out.  Logs  or  no  logs,  it  still  logs 
to  me  like  rain  or  at  least  a O so 
wet  week-end.  Speaking  of  logar- 
ithms— ithms  momma’s  little  boy 
or  not?  In  other  words,  Herr  Pro- 
fessor, 1 sadly  neglected  to  study 
my  lesson,  but  it  is  written  that 
curfew  must  not  ring  tonite — or 
never.  But  alas  dear  sir  my  allot- 
ted time  is  up.  ” 


One  senior  member  of  the  cliff- 
dwelling Theta  Delts  got  in  his 
car  in  front  of  the  Beethoven, 


thought  he  was  in  his  airplane,  put 
the  car  in  gear,  and  then  tried  to 
stear  with  the  (joy  stick)  gear 
shaft.  He  began  taking  on  eleva- 
tion, but  it  was  not  until  the  mor- 
row that  his  brothers  were  able 
to  convince  him  that  he  was 
climbing  a telegraph  pole  and  not 
air. 

• 

Other  houseparty  reminscences: 
the  Dean  looking  for  his  hat  at 
the  prom  — and  getting  it  in 
pieces;  the  campus  cop  patroling 
the  hotel  corridors  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights;  the  naughty, 
naughty  man  who  walked  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  hotel  squirting 
seltzer  over  open  transsoms;  the 
Theta  Delt  who  insisted  on  sleep- 


ing in  the  elevator;  the  Phi  Gamm 
who  wouldn’t  take  a drink;  the 
local  girls  sitting  back  and  watch- 
ing their  out  of  town  rivals  have 
fun;  the  Maennerchor  “tea” 
dance;  empty  pocket-books  and 
aching  heads. 

• 

Will  this  Bolton-Peters  racket- 
eering never  stop?  ESkimo  Pies, 
cigars,  candy,  cigarettes,  Maen- 
nerchor tea-dances,  and  now  to- 
night’s Brown  and  Maroon  Ball. 
How  about  the  things  you  don’t 
advertise — its  safe,  if  we  did  want 
to  say  it  would  be  edited  anyway, 
so  I 

• 

In  a recent  seminar  someone 
suggested  that  people  were  now 
very  careful  with  their  money, 
that  the  foolish  disipation  of  mon- 
ey had  been  curtailed  by  the  de- 
pression. An  intrepid  Burrman 
arose  and  in  a voice  trembling 
with  passion  said:  “Sir,  you  for- 
got there  are  still  people  who 
buy  the  Lehigh  Review.”  The  ex- 
ception was  allowed. 

• 

The  Lafayette  frosh  looked  pa- 
thetic against  the  Brown  and 
White  yearlings  two  weeks  back. 
A house-party  crowd  of  several 
thousand  went  wild  as  the  local 
amateurs  beat  the  team  from  Eas- 
ton by,  was  it  four  touchdowns? 
Our  boys  smeared  everything 
they  could  offer,  and  gave  a few 
evidently  dazzling  exhibitions 
themselves. 

• 

We  are  delighted  to  observe 
that  our  Lafayette  opponents  have 
finally  dropped  all  subterfuge  and 
decided  to  wear  Blue  Eagles  in- 
stead of  numbers  on  their  backs. 
General  Johnson  had  a tough  time 
getting  them  under  the  miner’s 
code,  but  they  conceded  the  pay 
raise  in  favor  of  the  forty-hour 
week.  We  hope  that  its  a living 
wage,  you  boys  deserve  it! 

• 

The  Chi  Psis  are  evidently  very 
much  ashamed  of  their  scholastic 
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rating.  When  a B.  and  W.  report- 
er called  them  last  valentine  day 
he  was  informed  that  but  eight  of 
the  twenty-nine  brothers  had  re- 
ceived the  dean’s  greetings.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  night  the  said 
newspaper  ranked  them  as  second 
of  the  college  living  groups.  Nine- 
teen of  the  aristocrats  crashed 
through,  placing  them  thirty-third 
in  the  ranking.  We  must  have  our 
fun ! 

Dave  McCaa,  our  official  pic- 
ture man,  says  the  Chi  Phi  house- 
party  women  were  as  much  better 
than  those  of  any  other  house  as 
Lehigh  is  better  than  Lafayette. 
The  other  houses  must  have  got- 
ten all  their  dates  from  Easton! 

• 

Who  was  the  bad,  naughty  lo- 
cal boy  we  saw  at  the  Maenner- 
chor  Sunday  afternoon  in  a tail 
coat?  Its  wonderful  what  these 
Chi  Phis  can  do  on  one  drink. 

• 

Two  playful  seniors  decided  to 
take  their  molls  to  a ten  o’clock 
Saturday  morning  of  houseparty. 
They  obtained  permission  from 
the  department  head  whose  class 
it  was,  and  listened  to  an  hour’s 
lecture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hour  the  genial  professor  announc- 
ed that  he  had  intended  to  dis- 
miss the  class  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  roll,  but  that  the  pres- 
ence of  so  charming  a visitor  in- 
spired him  to  an  hour’s  lecture.  Its 
clean,  so  what  does  it  matter! 

• 

A discerning  reader  of  our 
monthly  page  offers  the  follow- 
ing. He  says:  “In  the  last  issue  of 
the  BURR  the  following  para- 
graph appeared,  obviously  writ- 
ten by  a Phi  Gamm,  no  one  else 
could  miss  the  salient  moral. 

A question  of  grave  impor- 
tance at  the  Phi  Gamm  house  has 
concerned  the  modulus  of  elasti- 
city of  a meatball  or,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  B.  A.’s,  the  question! 
‘Can  one  bounce  a meatball?’  The 
answer  agreed  upon  was  ‘No.’ 


However,  a certain  junior  dining 
after  the  game  (Columbia)  at  a 
fashionable  cuisine  suddenly  de- 
cided to  disprove  this  theory.  The 
bewildered  waiters  were  astound- 
ed to  see  one  of  their  patrons 
drop  a choice  meatball  on  their 
immaculate  floor.  His  cohorts  ap- 
plauded with  enthusiasm,  congrat- 
ulating him  upon  the  fine  experi- 
ment. Can  that  be  the  effects  of 
three  years  of  Lehigh?  ” 

No,  you  fool,  three  years  of  liv- 
ing at  the  Fiji  House! 

Credit  a babe  in  Allenstadt  for 
the  following  yarn  about  Mark 
Twain.  Twain,  it  seems,  was  hav- 
ing tea  with  a famous  English  la- 
dy humorist.  “Tell  me,  Mr.  Clem- 
ens,” she  murmured  over  a tea 
cup,  “just  what  is  the  difference 
between  you  and  me?  You’re 
American,  I’m  English.  You  write 
humor,  1 write  humor.  You’re  a 


man.  I’m  a woman.  Just  what  is 
the  difference  between  you  and 
me?  ” Twain  pondered  a while 
and  finally  answered:  “I  can’t 
conceive.  ” 

• 

One  of  last  year’s  freshmen 
probably  would  have  made  Dr. 
Vizetelly  tear  his  hair.  It  seems 
this  chap  asked  an  upperclassman, 
one  day  last  year,  for  some  ad- 
vice. The  haughty  junior  imitated 
Polonius  as  best  he  could.  “Above 
all,  ” he  admonished  the  neo- 


phyte, “don’t  become  a pedant.” 
A puzzled  look  spread  over  the 
freshman’s  face,  and  he  began 
mumbling  in  Latin.  “Pes,  pedes; 
say,  does  pedant  refer  to  the 
feet?” 


’TIS  ONLY  TOO  TRUE 

During  houseparty  week-end 
three  pugnacious  looking  charac- 
ters stepped  from  their  car  to  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  a certain  ho- 
tel in  town  and  carrying  a very 
cumbersome  but  well  covered  ob- 
ject managed  to  make  their  way 
indoors.  They  marched  through 
the  lobby  to  the  elevator  with  a 
determined  step  and  demanded  to 
be  taken  to  the  roof.  Upon  reach- 
ing their  destination  the  serious 
strained  faces  of  the  seemingly 
desperate  men  took  on  an  even 
whiter  shade.  There  was  a mo- 
ment of  quiet,  a slight  shuffle  of 
feet,  and  the  heavy  burden  dis- 
appeared over  the  edge.  Three 
solemn  figures  watched  from 
above  as  the  helpless  mass  drop- 
ped through  space.  Then  sudden- 
ly there  appeared  the  light  of  vic- 
tory in  their  eyes  and  three  weary 
but  happy  smiles  appeared.  Upon 
landing  that  pumpkin  had  certain- 
ly made  a mess. 
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If  we  should  demonstrate  the 
inconceivable  audacity  of  going 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  tell  a Le- 
highite  of  years  past  things  about 
this  here  town,  please  do  not  con- 
sider us  too  forward.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest, that  we  know  as  much  about 
the  countryside  as  do  you,  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  convention.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
one  or  two  individuals  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Bom- 
bay the  past  few  years  and  are  not 
quite  up  on  the  geographical  and 
sociological  changes  that  have 
taken  place  recently. 

There  is  first  the  library.  You 
who  have  spent  five  or  six  years 
(you  see,  we  are  conservative) 
about  town  and  have  not  sought 
shelter  from  the  police  in  this  in- 
teresting dive  with  a small  but  at- 
tractive bar,  it  might  be  a good 
plan  to  try  it  after  the  game.  Doc 
Carothers  will  be  at  the  transmit- 
ting end  of  a lecture  on  ‘square 
heads’  (local  stuff)  in  Packard 
Auditorium,  where,  if  you  are 
lucky  you  may  find  a seat — un- 
broken. You  might  attend  the 
Brown  and  Maroon  Ball  (advt. ) 
just  to  say  that  you  have  assisted 
at  a function  which  is  under  the 
able  (?)  direction  of  two  socially 
prominents  (? — again)  on  the 
campus.  We  advise  this  merely 
for  the  prestige. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will 
probably  be  an  excellent  football 
game  over  on  the  high  school 
field,  which  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  if  you  happen 
to  know  someone  in  the  know.  In- 
cidentally it  is  our  impression  that 
you  will  find  there  a project 
which  will  not  be  classed  by  the 
Brown  and  White  under  the  cate- 
gory of  rackets  under  student 
control.’  Apparently  the  Chi  Phis 


have  slipped  up  there,  or  have 
they? 

Believe  it  when  we  say  that  the 
following  places  have  positively 
not  been  graced  by  our  respective 
presences,  but  let  it  be  known 
that  we  have  received  many  and 
varied  reports  of  them  and  we 
pass  the  information  on  to  you. 

THE  MAENNERCHOR— oft- 
en alluded  to  as  THE  CLUB  by 
those  who  cannot  pronounce  the 
title — where  students  gather  to 
discuss  youth  problems  of  the  Va- 
terland  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Bill  and  Schlegel,  or  to  listen 
to  well-trained  voices  render  the 
more  popular  works  of  Beethoven 
and  Bach,  as  arranged  by  Irving 
Berlin  and  featured  by  Kate 
Smith.  Occasionally  refreshments 
are  served  in  the  form  of  molten 
hops,  but  it  is  respectfully  request- 
ed that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
organization  be  kept  in  mind. 

Buck’s  is  the  name  given  to  a 
popular  gallery  where  the  local 
artists  display  for  the  benefit  of 
all  interested.  (Carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  editor — had  to  say 
it  Johnnie  — not  what  you  think) 
— is  responsible  for  the  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  this  place  be- 
ing omitted  from  the  freshman 
handbook  and  an  equal  negli- 
gence for  its  being  left  out  of  the 
student  directory.  There  take 
place  some  very  intellectual  dis- 
cussions wherein  the  Chi  Psis  hold 
forth  on  sex,  and  the  Sigma  Nus 
gather  a crowd  of  admirers  (?) 
around  with  such  remarkable  ora- 
torical presentations  as  (quote) 
“I  don’t  want  none  of  your  stuff, 
see  ” while  the  freshmen  stare  with 
passion  in  their  eyes  at  a certain 
post-post  senior  who  every  now 
and  then  sneaks  a drink  (imag- 
ine) from  a bottle  (imagine, 
again)  when  he  fears  that  the  au- 
dience is  not  being  thrilled  to  a 
sufficiently  great  extent.  If  you 


have  any  regard  for  traditions,  or 
if  you  wish  to  be  authentic  in  your 
differentiating  between  the  old 
daze  and  these,  you  must  visit 
this  emporium. 

A place  which  boasts  of  the 
longest  bar  in  the  valley,  lots  of 
tables  and  chairs,  ludicrous 
(irony)  inebriates,  luxurious  cui- 
sine, and  a lousy  class  of  patrons, 
can  be  found  far  out  on  Fourth 
street  occupying  what  was  once  a 
popular  hotel — you  may  remem- 
ber it.  Here  the  intellectuals  will 
not  be  found  (thank  God)  but  if 
you  battle  for  hours  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  placing  a single  hand  on 
the  bar  and  in  rare  instances  you 
may  have  the  Godly  privilege  of 
getting  a spot  of  liquid  refresh- 
ment, of  which  one  out  of  every 
ten  is  palatable  — and  that,  my 
friends,  is  a strikingly  good  aver- 
age for  the  community. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  heard 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  to 
learn  that  our  old  friends  Louie 
and  Mooch  have  changed  the  site 
of  their  enterprise  and  have  gone 
strikingly  arty  on  us.  With  a new 
chrome-trimmed  bar,  unadorned 
(comparatively)  walls  and  better 
feature  attractions  they  continue 
their  catering  to  Phi  Gams  and  the 
poor  but  proud  Psi  Us.  We  tried 
to  get  in  once  but  they  mistook 
us  for  English  profs  and  left  us 
out  in  the  cold.  If  you  take  a slide 
rule  along  you  may  fool  them, 
but  keep  your  mouth  closed  or 
they  may  mistake  you  for  a cer- 
tain lecturer  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned. 

You  will  very  likely  run  into 
your  old  cronies  at  Keating  s 
which  still  accentuates  the  same 
corner  up  on  the  hill  (making  it 
much  easier  to  find  Fraternities 
on  the  hill,  eliminating  the  climb) 
where  the  railroad  and  steel  work- 
ers gather  to  discuss  the  fine 
(Please  turn  to  page  twenty-four) 
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FROM  THE  ELMIRA  COLLEGE  PAPER  1871 

A man  from  New  Jersey  named  Peter 

Desired  that  his  food  be  made  sweeter 

So  with  musk  he  perfumed  it 

And  then  consumed  it 

And  became  the  first  Jersey  musk-eater. 

She “Where  is  your  chivalry?” 

He — “I  traded  it  in  on  a Buick.” 

MONDAY 

1st  Actor — “What  sort  of  a part  has  Fish  in  the 
new  play?” 

2nd  Actor — “An  emotional  one — at  least  for 
him.  He  has  to  refuse  a drink  in  the  first  act.” 

TUESDAY 

Dad — “Are  you  sure  young  Hoppy  loves  you  and 
you  alone?” 

Darling  Daughter — “Oh,  yes,  dad.  More  than 
any  other  time.” 

WEDNESDAY 

“I  hear  your  son  is  going  to  be  a musician.  What 
professor  have  you  got  for  him?” 

“We  haven’t  any  teacher  as  yet.  For  the  present 
we  are  just  letting  his  hair  grow.” 

THURSDAY 

Young  housewife “Are  your  eggs  quite  fresh?  ” 

Grocer — “Madam,  I just  called  the  farm,  and  1 
assure  you  I could  hear  the  hens  that  lay  our  eggs 
still  cackling.” 

FRIDAY 

Bessie — “What  are  you  going  to  give  her  for  a 
wedding  present?” 

Tessie “Well,  I’m — er — letting  her  have  the 

bridegroom.  ” 

SATURDAY 

Wife — “Today  is  my  birthday  and  you  forgot  to 
bring  me  a present. 

Hubbie “But  darling,  how  can  I remember.  You 

don’t  look  a bit  older  than  the  day  I married  you.  ” 

SUNDAY 

She “Does  the  course  of  their  love  run 

smooth?  ” 

He “Oh  yes;  there  are  banks  on  both  sides.  ” 

I 

1 


Then  there’s  the  drunk  who  walked  into  the  living 
room  during  House  Party  and  said,  “I’M  tanked,  I 
go  home  now.  ” 

Then  there’s  the  Physics  Stooge  who  thought 
“Gamma  Ray”  was  a short  yell  for  a football  hero 

• 

A freshman  was  discussing  a fellow  classmate, 
reputed  for  an  expressive  and  much  exercised  ton- 
gue, who  was  trying  out  for  the  swimming  team. 
“How  can  Oscar  keep  his  mouth  shut  long  enough 
to  swim  a race?  ” 

“He  doesn’t — He  swims  back  stroke.” 

• 

A member  of  the  class  of  ’37  was  trying  out  for 
the  track  team  and  saw  posted  in  the  gym  under 

track— “SEE  COACH  DAILY.” 

The  aspiring  track  star  went  up  to  an  upperclass- 
man and  asked  innocently:  “Who  is  Coach  Daily? 

• 

“Now  children  who  can  tell  me  how  much  two 
pence  is  worth  in  American  money?  ” 

“Veil,  teacher,  you  can  get  a good  pair  for  three 
dollars  at  my  Fadder’s.”  . . 

• - 

Boss:  “What  did  you  tell  the  collector  who  was 
outside?” 

Office  Boy:  “What  you  told  me that  you  were 

in  South  Africa.” 

Boss:  “What  did  he  say?” 

Office  Boy:  “Asked  me  when  you  would  be  back, 
and  I said  after  lunch.” 

• 

Storekeeper:  “This  ten  cent  piece  does  not  ring 
good.  ” 

Tommy:  “What  do  you  want  for  a dime,  a set  of 
chimes?  ” 

Small  Mary  Jane — “Mother,  why  hasn’t  papa  any 
hair?  ” 

Mother — “Because  he  thinks  so  much,  dear.” 

Mary  Jane — “Why  have  you  so  much,  mother?” 

Mother — “Run  along  now  and  play.” 

“No  chicken  a la  king?  ” 

“Not  for  me.  Your  cook  hates  kings.” 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 

Written  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  for  the  LEHIGH  QUARTERLY,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  April,  1891. 


I was  so  much  more  of  a spec- 
tator than  a player  in  the  first 
games  of  foot-ball  at  Lehigh  that 
I felt  I could  not  fairly  be  ac- 
cused of  writing  in  self-laudation 
if  I accepted  the  invitation  of  the 


solute  leisure,  as  the  captain, 
though  he  did  not  know  much, 
had  at  least  sufficient  judgment  to 
always  pass  the  ball  to  the  other 
half,  and  I never  got  it  by  any 
chance  unless  he  fumbled  it  and 


to  keep  up  with  the  other  side’s 
score.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep 
tally  of  our  own. 

J.  S.  Robeson,  ’86,  or  “Jake  ” 1 

Robeson,  is  the  father  of  football 
at  Lehigh.  He  had  played  the  ^ 


I).  K.  MC'HOLSOX  C.  B.  U.WIS 

Nicholson  & Co.  deceased 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C.  M.  TOLMAX 
En;;ine3r  with 
.1.  .1.  Hubbard,  X.  Y.  C. 


H.  W.  FP.AUEXTHAL  F.  S.  SMITH 
deceased  Gen.  ComT  Mgr. 

Was  eminent  orthopedic  Pa.  Pr.  6c  Light 

surgeon  and  founder  of  the  .\llento\vn.  Pa. 
Hospital  for  .loint  Diseases 
in  X.  Y.  City 


J.  \V.  LEDOUX 
deceased 

M as  prominent  consulting 
engineer 


J.  S.  ROBE.SOX 
President 

Pressed  Coal  Company 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


G.  H.  XEIL.SOX 
Vice  President 
M'ater  Treatment  Company 
of  .America. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


KICHARI)  HARDIXG  DAVIS  J.  M.  O’MALLEY 
deceased  deceased 


R.  R.  HEDLEY  S.  .S.  VOORHEES  M'.  BRADFORD 

107  Xorth  M’est  Bldg.  deceased  deceased 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


editor  of  THE  QUARTERLY  and 
told  something  about  them. 

My  position  as  spectator  was 
not  back  of  the  ropes,  but  behind 
the  rush  line  to  the  right  of  the 
quarter,  where  I had  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  field  and  ab- 


some  one  else  did  not  fall  on  it 
first.  And  as  our  side  never  got 
the  ball  except  on  those  chances 
regulated  by  the  beneficent  fourth 
down  rule,  I had  plenty  of  time 
to  study  the  game  and  to  count 
the  stripes  on  my  jersey  and  try 


game  at  the  Germantown  Acad- 
emy, and  it  was  due  to  him  that  it 
was  taken  up  in  South  Bethlehem. 
It  was  he  who  induced  the  Sopho- 
mores of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  send  their  eleven  up  to 
play  an  eleven  from  ’86  on  De- 
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cember  8th,  1883,  and  it  was  he 
who  captained  the  ’Varsity  team 
the  following  year.  This  game 
with  the  ’86  eleven  of  U.  of  P. 
was  the  first  game  played  at  Le- 
high, and  though  it  was  raining 
at  the  time,  and  the  grounds  were 
covered  with  eight  inches  of 
mud,  over  300  spectators  came 
out  to  see  it  played  and  stood 
through  it  until  the  end,  which 
was  a victory  for  the  visitors  by  a 
score  of  1 6-0.  There  was  no  grass 
on  the  athletic  grounds  then,  noth- 
ing but  rocks,  tin  cans  and  a soft 
quicksand  of  mud.  As  the  Lehigh 
Sophomore  team  had  never  play- 
ed before  their  jackets  were  as 
white  as  when  they  came  from 
Geisenderfer’s  shop,  where  they 
had  been  patterned  after  the  only 
one  in  the  college,  one  owned  by 
Robeson,  and  of  which  we  were 
all  very  envious.  Geisenderfer 
only  charged  us  seventy-five  cents 
apiece  for  these  jackets,  and  I 
hope,  if  he  still  lives,  that  the  edi- 
tor of  THE  QUARTERLY  will 
allow  this  reading  notice  to  stand, 
as  he  was  a good  tailor  and  gave 
me  long  credit.  Some  of  the  team 
had  taken  their  jackets  out  in  the 
back  yard  and  rubbed  them  in  the 
dirt  in  order  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  veterans,  but  the  mud 
of  that  first  game  changed  them 
in  five  minutes  into  as  creditable 
looking  garments  as  any  worn  by 
a Yale  captain  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  was  so  muddy  that  the 
players’  feet  actually  became  fast 
in  it,  and  “Bish  ” Howe,  who  now 
edits  the  YOUTH’S  COMPAN- 
ION, the  other  half-back,  called 
pathetically  every  few  minutes, 
“Don’t  pass  that  ball  to  me,  Jake; 
I’m  stuck  in  the  mud  and  I can’t 
get  out.  ” 

And  once,  I remember,  when 
several  of  the  team  sat  on  Posey’s 
head,  (Posey  was  afterwards  cap- 


tain of  the  U.  of  P.  ’Varsity)  it 
went  down  so  far  that  he  was  all 
but  smothered,  and  when  it  came 
out  it  left  a beautiful  cast  of  his 
ears,  hair  and  knitted  woolen  cap 
in  the  mud.  The  Lehigh  men  who 
played  in  this  first  game  of  foot- 
ball were  Robeson,  captain;  Rud- 
dle, Sayre,  Frauenthal,  Davis  and 
Adams,  forwards;  Surls,  quarter; 
Magee  and  Howe,  halves,  and 
Hayward,  full-back.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania men  who  were  later  prom- 
inent on  the  U.  of  P.  team  were 
Thayer,  Posey  and  Rutter.  Ref- 
eree, Campbell,  of  Lafayette;  um- 
pires, Work,  ’85,  of  U.  of  P.,  and 
C.  B.  Davis,  ’87,  of  Lehigh.  On 
the  following  year  the  Class  of  ’87 
took  football  up,  and  although  ’86 
had  made  the  initiative  the  ’87 
men  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
making  the  game  a fixture  at  Le- 
high, and  of  bringing  it  to  the 
prominence  it  now  holds. 

In  those  days  football  was  as 
different  from  what  it  is  now  as 
our  game  was  then  from  the  game 
as  played  at  Yale  or  Princeton. 
Even  in  the  best  teams  of  that 
year  (1884)  “interfering”  or 
“guarding  ” was  almost  unknown; 
“bucking  the  centre,”  as  was  done 
last  season,  was  condemned,  and 
long  passes  half  across  the  field 
were  the  feature  of  the  game. 
When  a man  ran  with  the  ball  the 
rest  of  the  team  trotted  along  aft- 
er him  with  much  curiosity  to  see 
as  to  how  far  he  would  get,  and 
signaling  was  so  little  understood 
that  a most  conspicuous  nod  for 
each  of  the  halves  was  all  that  was 
known.  This,  when  compared  with 
Captain  Poe’s  marvelous  numeri- 
cal code  of  signals,  seems  almost 
incredible.  No  game  has  advanc- 
ed as  a science  so  rapidly  as  has 
football,  and  as  simple  as  it  was 
then  the  Lehigh  men  knew  even 
less  of  it  than  any  other  team  in 


the  country.  When  the  ’Varsity 
took  the  field  in  1 884  and  chal- 
lenged all  comers,  Robeson, 
Knorr,  Bradford  and  C.  B.  Davis 
were  the  only  men  who  had  play- 
ed the  game  before,  and  in  the 
first  match  with  Lafayette,  which 
was  the  first  University  game 
played  by  Lehigh,  the  other  sev- 
en men  had  learned  what  little 
they  knew  of  it  in  three  weeks’ 
practice  on  the  class  elevens.  We 
elected  Robeson  captain,  chiefly, 
I think,  on  account  of  his  possess- 
ing the  real  football  jacket  before 
mentioned,  and  practiced  daily  on 
the  stones  and  broken  bottles  of 
the  athletic  grounds.  Then  we  pre- 
vailed upon  the  college  to  pay 
$25  for  eleven  brown  and  white 
jerseys,  and  then  we  thought 
what  we  did  not  know  about  the 
game  was  not  worth  learning. 
With  this  idea  we  went  down  to 
Easton  and  played  the  first  of 
those  memorable  games  which 
year  by  year  became  just  so  many 
triumphs  for  Lehigh,  until  she  can 
now  afford  to  leave  Lafayette  out 
of  the  regular  schedule  and  tele- 
graph her  for  a substitute  game 
whenever  another  team  fails  to 
fill  a date.  But  it  was  not  that  way 
then.  The  score  of  that  first  game 
was  52  to  0,  and  my  chief  recol- 
lections of  it  consist  of  personal 
encounters  with  the  spectators  and 
Easton  policemen,  who  had  an  in- 
stinctive prejudice  to  Lehigh  men 
which  they  expressed  by  kicking 
them  on  the  head  whenever  one 
of  them  went  under  the  ropes  for 
the  ball.  We  knew  so  little  of  the 
game  that  only  one  man  had 
strips  on  his  shoes  and  the  rest  of 
us  slid  over  the  worn  grass  as 
though  we  were  on  roller  skates. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  mo- 
saic of  our  own  grounds  that  fall- 

(Please  turn  to  page  twenty-six) 
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As  Heard  by  the  Water  Boy  in  the  Huddles  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Game 


(L 


Robinson  — I wish  that 
you-all  gentlemen  in  the 
backfield  would  stop  a few  of 
those  passes.  It’s  getting 
mighty  discouraging  rushing 
m there  and  having  that  bird 
throw  passes  over  our  heads 
to  that  long  end.  If  I had 
known  this  was  to  be  a bas- 
ketball game,  I’d  have 
brought  my  basketball  shorts. 

Kight — I’d  stop  that  skin- 
ny end.  Just  . . .You  know, 
Earl.  Remember  the  Drexel 
game. 

Bennett — He  never  seems 
to  come  in  my  territory. 
What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Paul? 

Short — His  captain  spoke 
to  me  before  the  game.  Said 
that  the  end  had  a family, 
and  to  go  easy  on  him.  We’ll 
begin  to  stop  their  passes 
soon. 

Scobey — Tell  them  to  try 


a few  running  plays.  My  girl 
IS  in  the  stands,  and  I don’t 
have  a chance  to  make  a 
tackle. 

Demarest — Tell  them  if 
they’ll  run  a few  plays  we’ll 
let  them  complete  some 
passes. 

Kight — I wish  they  had 
more  than  three  subs.  I’m 
afraid  that  if  I play  my  reg- 
ular game  they’ll  run  out  of 
players  and  call  the  game. 

Sub — Coach  says  we’re 
ahead. 

Chorus — My  God,  again! 

Sub — He  says  that  if  we 
can  stop  their  passes  we’ll 
win. 

The  linemen  (in  chorus  to 
the  backs)  Well,  how  about 
it? 

!f.  !f,  )f. 

The  whistle  blows  as  the 
backs  defend  themselves. 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


Everybody  takes  his  hat  off  to 
Lehigh 


A Hotel  Episode 

Characters : 

Our  Manager,  Mr.  Heller 
Our  Brothers 
Cliff 
Nelse 
Leach 

And  other  environment 
Telephone  conversation 

1st  voice — Hello!  Room  616? 

Sec.  voice — Leach  shpeaking,  Ruth  lishning. 
1 st — This  is  Mr.  Heller. 

Sec. — Or  you  nachty  man! 


1 st — 1 have  a complaint  to  make  about  your 
conduct. 

Sec. — No,  we  don’t  want  to  buy  a duck. 

1 st — 1 suppose  you  are  both  in  the  pink? 

Sec. — Come  up  sometime  we  ll  give  you  a drink. 
1 st — 1 wish  you  would  refrain  from  making  a 
noise. 

Sec.  voice,  etc. — Shay  you  can’t  call  us  all  nachty 
boys. 

If  you  insist.  I’ll  come  up  to  be  sure. 

Come  right  ahead,  thank  God  I’m  pure. 

But  listen  my  men  your  rooms  are  a mess. 

Sorry  old  man  no  one  is  here  named  Bess. 

(Just  then  a brother  struck  another) 

What’s  that  noise?  sounds  like  a gun. 

1 was  hit  on  the  head  it’s  a lot  of  fun. 

If  conditions  continue  I’ll  have  you  removed. 

0 ish  that  so  why  I’ll  have  you  sued. 

Do  you  realize  just  who  I am? 

1 beg  your  Shtuff  my  little  lamb. 

Why  I’m  the  manager  of  this  Hotel. 

Shay  you  ain’t  done  right  by  our  little  Nell. 

If  you  don’t  mind  I’ll  pay  you  a visit. 

Don’t  ever  do  that  unless  your  exquisite. 

(Our  dear  Mr.  Heller  hangs  up  the  receiver 
He  runs  to  the  elevator  like  a mosquito.) 

(Back  in  room). 

1 shay  old  man  we  re  due  for  a guest. 

Get  out  of  your  shorts  and  look  your  best. 

Take  the  ice  off  the  bed  and  bring  the  sheets  back. 

Where  in  the  hell’s  Nelse  is  he  taking  a Nap. 

Take  the  gin  bottles  away  from  the  door. 

In  under  the  tub  there  are  some  more. 

Who’s  tiny  vest  with  a ribbon  I have  on? 

That’s  no  vest  the  straps  are  just  torn. 

Where  are  the  girls,  they  must  sit  up. 

Or  the  scene  he’ll  see  will  be  abrupt. 

The  old  gent  must  not  be  shocked  too  much 
Sophisticated  aires  will  give  us  the  touch. 

Let’s  sing  a song  something  new  in  tune. 

H ow  about  “Sweet  Violets  ” or  “Learn  to  Croon.  ” 
That’s  a good  idea,  strike  up  the  band. 

What’s  in  my  drink,  it  tastes  like  sand. 

(Just  then  outside  footsteps  are  heard  on  the 
floor. 

A few  seconds  later  there  is  a knock  on  the  door). 
Come  in  was  the  cry  which  was  heard  from  Fry 
How  are  you  my  boys.  I’m  awfully  dry. 

What  will  you  have  Rye  Scotch  or  Gin. 

A little  Rye  he  said  with  a grin. 

Now  about  this  disturbance  for  which  I am  here. 
(Looking  at  his  glass  as  he  sits  on  his  sash). 

Say  this  isn’t  bad  but  I still  prefer  Beer. 

O yes  my  good  friend  started  one  of  the  boys 
(Please  turn  to  page  twenty-five) 
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Exotic 


Esoteric 


Erotica 


TO  A MODERN  GIRL:— 

Fishing,  fishing  with  a “Line  ” 
Hoping  someone  now  to  find; 
Doing  things  and  going  places 
Always  wanting  newer  faces, 

If  I tell  you  you  are  nice. 

You’ll  not  be  as  cold  as  ice — 
You’ll  be  sweet  as  to  the  rest — 
Make  me  think  that  I’m  the  best. 
And  possibly  before  I’m  through 
1 might  steal  a kiss  or  two. 


THE  CHISELER’S  SONG 
(Tune  of  “St.  James’  Infirmary) 

Although  1 love  my  sweetheart 
She  trust  me  while  I’m  gone, 

1 can’t  neglect  my  pleasure 
For  chiseling  must  go  on. 

So  I’ll  fill  the  tank  with  gasoline 
And  find  a gorgeous  doll. 

Then  take  her  out  ariding 
And  riding  is  not  all. 


Fickle  maiden  though  you  are 
Still  I love  you  more  by  far. 

They  will  love  you  (so  they  say) 

To  their  very  dying  day. 

Foolish  men  and  foolish  me! 

It’s  just  a little  game  1 see. 

String  them  all  by  two  or  three 
May  you  get  strung  as  you  strung  me. 

Fish  were  they  and  so  am  1 
And  so  fair  maid  I bid  goodbye. 

ODE  TO  KIPLING 

Writing  in  the  vernacular 
In  a manner  piacular 
Is  characteristic  of  R.  Kipling. 

Each  poem  and  every  Kipling  song 
Relates  of  wine,  women  and  wrong; 

Of  virile,  potent  men  always  tippling. 

Mr.  Kipling — we  like  your  verse 
With  its  many  vivid  and  terse 
Descriptions  of  a love  affair  or  tiff — 
Writings  of  others  repel  us. 

But  Rudyard  won’t  you  please  tell  us 
Why  the  hell  you  wrote  anything  like  “If” 

A HAS  BEEN 

I was  a lover  of  the  honey  bee 
Many  hours  with  them  I did  spend 
I used  to  sit  upon  their  hives 
But  they  stung  me  in  the  end.  (Finally) 

CATCH  ON? 

A man  may  kiss  his  wife  goodby. 

A rose  may  kiss  a butterfly. 

Sparkling  wine  may  kiss  a glass. 

But  you  my  friend — Goodby,  Goodby. 


We  ll  stop  and  light  a cigarette. 

And  then  we  ll  fire  a charge; 

And  soon  we  ll  kill  the  bottle. 

Be  it  either  small  or  large. 

We  ll  find  a hidden  bar  room. 

And  spend  the  whole  night  through 
Drinking  gin  and  whiskey  sours 
And  lots  of  three-point-two. 

We  ll  dance  and  sing  — Yea!  Man! 

And  lots  of  stories  tell. 

Oh!  How  we  ll  kick  that  gong  around 
And  raise  just  plenty  of  hell! 

Of  course  I love  my  sweetheart 
I’d  never  do  her  wrong. 

But  when  the  night  air  beckons. 

I’ve  got  to  kick  that  gong. 

So  I’ll  kick  it  hard  and  kick  it  fast. 

And  never  once  shall  fizzle. 

Just  drink  and  neck  and  have  my  fun 
Oh!  Man!  It’s  great  to  chisel! 

• 

Now  that  the  Alumni  are  returning. 

Recalling  their  college  days  and  yearning 
Of  the  days  long  past  in  intelligent  pursuit. 

Wishing  that  they  could  cover  again  the  studious 
route 

Returning  to  meet  friends  old  and  new; 

Bringing  back  with  them  the  perpetual  stew. 

Drinks  are  consumed  and  stories  told 
Of  stirring  deeds  and  explorations  bold. 

Of  the  days  when  Bethlehem  was  a town 
Where  not  only  girls  but  ladies  were  found. 
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"VERY  SMALL” 


One  of  our  Lehigh  hunters  presents  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  opening  day  rabbit  hunt  which  he 
entitles  “A  Long  Story  Made  Short  ” and  I think 
that  he  must  be  an  engineer: 

“Six  a.  m.  Start  out.  Gun  oiled.  Dog  oiled.  Felt 
fine.  Walk  ten  miles.  Dog  bark.  Go  like  the  dickens. 
No  see  rabbit.” 

“Walk  ten  miles.  Dog  bark.  Go  like  the  dickens 
again.  No  see  rabbit.” 

“Six  p.  m.  Feet  sore.  Tired.  Go  home.  No  shoot 
gun.” 

• 

“The  wrist  watch  has  done  much  for  our  trade.” 

“Where  is  your  trade?” 

“It  is  mostly  in  Africa.  Formerly  we  couldn’t  sell 
a native  a watch  because  he  wore  no  pockets  to 
carry  it  in.” 

• 

Sayings  of  a sage  mind — 

— It  doesn’t  pay  to  mind  the  tongue  of  envy. 
You  can  make  a lot  of  folks  jealous  by  just  keep- 
ing quiet  and  being  decent — 

— A heap  of  the  disturbance  in  this  world  comes 
from  the  fact  that  most  everybody  would  rather 
fight  than  just  sit  down  and  be  peaceably  lone- 
some— 

— Whatever  you  do  don’t  be  a blubb.  A blubb  is 
a man  that  thinks  he  can  swim  without  learning  how, 
insists  on  going  over  his  depth,  says  ‘Blubb’  once 
and  isn’t  heard  from  anymore — 


Another  girl  gone  Wrong! 


VALENTINES 

There  comes  to  us 
Right  through  the  mail, 

A slip  of  paper 
That  we  all  hail. 

Upon  the  paper 
There  is  writ 
In  marvelous  handwriting 
The  following  script. 

I am  informing  you 
Of  what  you  have  done. 

Busted  your  course 
In  English  One. 

For  help  in  this  deficiency 
Come  in  anytime  and  see  me. 

• 

Patient — “Well,  Doc!  You  sure  kept  your  prom- 
ise when  you  said  you’d  have  me  walking  again  in 
a month.” 

Doctor — (glowingly)  “Well,  well,  that’s  fine.” 
Patient — “Yes,  I had  to  sell  my  car  when  I got 
your  bill.  ” 

1st  ’37 — “Why  do  they  call  the  mid-semester 
marks  valentines?  ” 

2nd  ’37 — “Because  they  pierce  your  father’s 
heart  with  the  sharpness  of  the  brilliant  marks.  ” 


RIGHT 

She  took  my  hand  with  loving  care 
She  took  my  costly  flowers  so  rare 
She  took  my  candy  and  my  books 
She  took  my  eye  with  meaning  looks 
She  took  all  that  I could  buy 
And  then  she  took  the  other  guy. 

• 

OBVIOUS 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas  and  all  through 
the  house. 

Not  a creature  was  stirring,  but  one  old  souse. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  very  clear. 

The  old  boy  had  spent  the  evening  out  drinking 
beer. 
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D.  H.  LAWRENCE,  age  twenty-one 

C.  Brooks  Peters 


Martha  was  just  twenty- 

one;  but  that  didn’t  mat- 
ter! She  was  very,  very 
pretty;  but  that  didn’t  do  any  vi- 
tal good.  She  was,  too,  quite  in- 
telligent; that  was  a serious  han- 
dicap. The  usual  finishing  school, 
short  college  visit  education  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected  had 
rather  aggravated  the  very  pro- 
saic moral  perspective  which  a 
life  lived  in  a small  town  as  the 
daughter  of  a professional  man 
had  from  birth  engendered.  But 
she  longed,  she  passionately 
longed  for  something  different, 
something  not  cloying,  something 
real. 

The  beau,  there  were  several, 
who  courted  her,  were  nice  boys, 
but  then  so  too  was  the  small  city 
in  which  she  lived,  the  prejudiced, 
socially  dictated  conventions  im- 
posed by  her  class  and  her  fam- 
ily upon  her.  They  were  all  good, 
virtuous,  damned  good,  damned 
virtuous! 

As  she  sat  within  the  soft  con- 
fines of  the  parlor  divan,  which 
to  her  was  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing other  than  utilitarian  to  her 
sensitive  emotional  apparatus, 
she  wondered  why  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty-one  years  of 
life,  she  was  questioning  the  foun- 
dation of  her  environment.  She 
knew  as  she  thought  thus  that  she 
was  being  wrong,  unjust,  selfish, 
as  she  had  been  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve people  who  so  questioned 
were;  but  why  every  day  the  same 
routine,  each  successive  day  the 
repetition  of  the  previous  one, 
yesterday  just  like  today,  today 
just  like  tomorrow,  why,  why?  It 
seemed  strange  to  her  then  that 
she  had  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. Why  did  no  man  ever  de- 
sire her,  not  sophomorically  with 
trite  simulations  of  passion,  of 
such  as  her  friends  were  only  ca- 
pable; why  did  not  some  virile. 


sensuous  male,  actuated  by  desire, 
not  infantile  appetite,  accost  her 
and  let  her  feel  . . . 

“Martha,  come  in  to  dinner. 
The  bell  rang  ten  minutes  ago!’’ 
“Sorry  mother.” 

Y ou  don’t  wont  to  excite  your 
father,  because  he  is  angry  at  you 
for  something.  Come  on  now.” 

As  her  mother’s  face  disappear- 
ed behind  the  door  through  which 
it  had  peered,  Martha  forgot,  in 
the  intensity  of  turmoil  into  which 
the  prospect  of  another  family  ar- 
gument plunged  her,  the  still  dor- 
mant curiosity  which  had  but  a 
moment  previously  seemed  so  vi- 
tal. 

“You  might  make  an  effort  to 
be  on  time,  Martha,  ” her  father 
admonishingly  said,  “the  rest  of 
us  do,  you  know.  ” 

“Sorry,”  she  grumbled,  al- 
though not  exactly  positive  that 
she  was. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  din- 
ner was  over  that  her  father  made 
any  mention  of  the  reprimand 
which  her  mother  had  intimated 
was  imminent.  She  and  he  were 
alone  in  his  study,  to  which  she 
had  come  on  an  invitation  which 
was  more  peremptory  than  indi- 
vitational. 

“Martha,  this  is  going  to  be 
very  distasteful  to  me  but,  as  a 
good  Christian  man  and  a father 
I feel  obligated  to  tell  you.  ” 

There  was  a terse  silence.  His 
expression  was  different  than  she 
could  ever  remember  having  be- 
fore seen  it.  What  was  the  trou- 
ble, why  was  this  man,  her  idol, 
looking  so  different?  But  the  bolt 
struck  in  a force  tempered  with 
steel-like  obduratness. 

“One  of  the  older  ladies  in  our 
church  congregation  spoke  to  me 
today  about  you.  She  was  in  the 
office  and  . . . well  she  thought  it 
her  duty  as  a moral,  righteous 
Christian  to  tell  me  that  my 


daughter  was  gaining  a reputa- 
tion for,  I hate  to  think  about  it, 
let  alone  say  it,  indecency.  No, 
don’t  say  anything.  Wait  until  I 
have  finished.  You  know  what  I 
refer  to:  saloons,  and  sitting  in 
parked  cars — even  in  front  of 
your  own  house!  It’s  going  to  stop, 
it’s  got  to!  Respectable  girls  sim- 
ply don’t  do  things  like  that. 
That’s  all,  you  may  go  now.” 

“Who  was  the  woman,  fath- 
er?” 

“The  lady’s  name  doesn’t  mat- 
ter.” 

“Cat!  ” 

“Remember  to  whom  you  are 
speaking — you  may  go  now!  ” 

“It  is  so  stupid.  Nothing  ever 
happens,  1 mean  it’s  fun,  the  only 
kind  of  fun  in  this  silly  town. 
Didn’t  you  have  any  fun  that  way, 
I mean  didn’t  you  ever  play 
around  like  that  before  you  mar- 
ried mother?  ” 

“Martha!  Go  to  your  room. 
When  you  realize  how  bold  you 
have  been  go  down  and  apologize 
to  your  mother.  ” His  face  grew 
livid,  rage  exuded  from  his  eyes 
in  piercing  flashes  of  flame.  For 
a moment  he  looked  like  an  en- 
raged caged  animal — but  Mar- 
tha waited  no  longer,  she  now 
knew! 

In  her  room,  stretched  out  on 
the  bed,  the  spread  now  soiled 
with  the  heels  of  her  pomps,  she 
felt  aflame.  So  that  was  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  family,  with 
all  these  local  married  people,  the 
middle  aged  ones,  the  young  ones, 
all  of  them.  Starved,  wild  because 
they  had  never  been  brave  enough 
to  live,  to  live  freely,  outside  the 
complacent  comforting  approba- 
tion of  their  similarly  inhibited 
parents.  They  were  selfish,  com- 
pletely so.  Never  having  had 
nerve  enough,  guts  enough  to  for- 
get their  environment  and  upbring 
(Please  turn  to  page  twenty-eight) 
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A LAFAYETTE  STUDENT’S  MIND 

I 


Isnt  this  a beautiful  picture  of  my  father? 
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Nymphomania 


Mr.  Leonard  M.  Lake 
Mu  Chapter 
Mu  Mu  Mu  Fraternity 
Lehigh  University 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lake: 

Deep  is  my  gratitude  to  you  for  extending  me 
such  a kind  invitation.  1 only  regret  that  I was  un- 
able to  attend  your  “brawl.”  Unfortunately,  I had 
a previous  invitation  to  attend  a similar  affair  at  the 
University  of  Pumpkin  Centre. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I had  a most  boring  time 
over  the  week-end. 

Friday  afternoon  I arrived  at  the  Mu  Kow  Mu 
house  and  after  passing  through  the  line  of  exaspe- 
rating chaperones  I was  conducted  to  the  room  where 
I was  to  spend  many  hours  of  sleepless  torture.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Lake,  the  party  was 
entirely  on  the  “Up  and  up.” 

Friday  night,  promptly  at  seven-thirty,  we  went  to  the  “Barn  Dance”  given  by  the  senior  class  of 
the  University.  Dance  music  was  rendered  by  Lem  Froddy  and  his  “Musical  Hayseeders.” 

Many  old  and  new  dance  steps  were  executed  there.  1 was  the  center  of  attraction  much  to  my 
embarassment,  in  both  the  Virginia  reel  and  the  Cake-Walk.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  dance,  I 
had  to  wear  the  following  articles  of  apparel:  heavy  cotton  stockings  (did  those  d — n things  itch), 
low  heeled  shoes,  numerous  kinds  of  curve  reducers,  a bustle  (God  knows  1 don’t  need  one)  and  other 
unmentionable  articles  of  red  flannel  (ugh!). 

Promptly  at  eleven  o’clock  the  lights  went  out  (the  dance  was  over). 

Was  I surprised  to  learn,  on  stepping  out  of  the  front  door,  that  the  sidewalks  had  been  rolled  up 
at  eight  o’clock.  My  Gawd!  We  returned  to  the  fraternity  house  and  after  inspection  by  the  chaperones 
1 was  permitted  to  retire.  Much  to  my  dismay  I passed  an  uneventful  night.  T’would  have  been  different 
at  Lehigh,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Lake? 

Saturday  afternoon  we  attended  a cricket  gam  e between  the  University  of  Pumpkin  Centre  and 
Wishy Washy  Seminary  (that  sort  of  thing  was  cricket,  Mr.  Lake).  Saturday  evening  the  fraternity 
had  its  house  dance,  such  as  it  was.  We  played  chess  and  checkers  all  evening.  Like  the  sword  of  Da- 
mascus, the  chaperones  hovered  above  our  heads,  and  we  were  promptly  “shushed”  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  anything  shady. 

1 left  dear  old  Pumpkin  Centre  on  Sunday  morning.  Such  a hectic  week-end!  I’ll  never  be  the  same. 

I hope  I have  not  bored  you  with  my  tale  of  woe;  after  all,  I may  not  be  an  angel,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  everything. 

So,  Leonard  (if  you  don’t  mind)  I’m  going  to  come  up  to  Lehigh  to  see  you  sometime,  where 
the  boys  will  give  a girl  a big  hand  and  make  her  feel  at  home. 

So,  d ear  Leonard,  I beg  you  to  invite  me  to  your  house  party  in  the  spring,  and  I promise  not  to 
fail  you.  After  all,  I don’t  like  things  that  are  “cricket.” 

Hoping  this  finds  you  in  the  best  of  health 

I am.  Angelically  yours,  Mae  West. 
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One  of  our  well-known  alumni  who  is  now  attend- 
ing Harvard  came  back  for  the  houseparty  week- 
end. And  as  he  stood  in  the  living  room  of  the  fra- 
ternity it  was  quite  noticeable  that  his  dress  had 
taken  on  the  Harvard  style  and  that  his  pants  were 
accordingly  quite  short.  It  was  then  that  one  of  his 
brothers  walked  up  and  nonchalantly  asked  who 
had  died  in  his  family  and  the  reply  was:  “No  one, 
why  ? ” 

“Well,”  replied  the  undergraduate,  “I  see  you 
are  wearing  your  pants  at  half  mast.” 

• 

ALOOMNI  DIRECTORY 

(Continued  from  page  ten) 
points  of  government.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  resort  is  the 
advancement  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. The  latest  theories  and 
their  expounders  (Bus.  ’09)  are 
present  or  they  are  being  picked 
apart  by  their  contemporaries.  If 
at  first  glance  you  recognize  no 
one,  look  around  (under  tables, 
behind  the  bar,  etc.)  for  the  air 
is  rather  asphyxiating. 

Romeo’s — the  home  of  culti- 
vated spaghetti  — has  recently 
moved  to  more  immediate  and 
improved  quarters,  still  has  the 
old  attractions  combined  with  a 
few  new  ones  and  should  prove 
to  be  as  satisfying  ( ? ? satisfac- 
tory? ? ) as  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
the  past.  A floor  show  fresh  (?) 
from  the  footlights  of  New  York 
will  be  there  to  dazzle  you.  Again 
we  are  not  certain  that  you  will 
be  able  to  locate  a satisfactory  li- 
quid (God  that’s  awful  tasting 
stuff — water).  However,  if  you 
know  Romeo’s  you  need  no  urg- 
ing. 

It  is  time  for  our  Ovaltine 
(advt. ) and  subsequent  afternoon 
nap  (advt.,  again)  so  this  must 
cease.  We  are  very  regretful  for 
many  unintentional  slights  and 
omissions.  However  further  infor- 
mation may  be  acquired  at  the 
supply  bureau,  campus  police  sta- 
tion (9033 — according  to  the 
Brown  and  White),  Union  Office 
or  from  the  janitor  in  the  admin- 
istration building  who,  incidental- 
ly, is  an  eavesdropper. 
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A HOTEL  EPISODE 

; (Continued  from  page  fifteen) 

You  must  expect  disturbance  when  children  have 
toys. 

1 But  that’s  not  the  question  our  manager  said. 

1 Emptying  his  glass  and  holding  his  head. 

Could  I have  another — a short  one  this  time. 

A manager  can  drink  I guess  its  no  crime. 

By  this  time  our  fiend  the  manager  started, 
j The  atmosphere  in  here  is  a least  bit  too  crowded. 

I He  started  again  with  a burp  and  a hie. 

j What’s  in  this  drink  it  must  be  a trick. 

Before  him  flashed  numerous  dots  and  a dash, 
j Then  the  brothers  stood  by  for  the  CRASH. 

I CONVERSATIONS 

1 (Continued  from  page  four) 

I “Don’t  bother,  I went  to  three 

Lehigh-Lafayette  games  and  I 
j would  like  to  see  this  one.  ” 

“Remember  last  year?  ” 

“Lehigh  is  known  as  the  Bear 
I this  year.” 

“That’s  nothing,  so  is  our  score 
I board.” 

“There  goes  that  nickel  piano 
i again.” 

“Yeah,  just  like  the  nurse  in 
the  infirmary.” 

“I  bet  there’s  a lot  of  dough  on 
the  game  tomorrow.” 

“Probably  on  the  weather.  ” 

“Remember  last  year?  ” 

“Let’s  go  places,  it’s  getting 
jammed  here.” 

“Two  bits  a throw  is  pretty 
much  money  though.  ” 

I “Yeah,  but  the  atmosphere 

] there.” 

“Sure  but  who  the  hell  can 
drink  atmosphere?” 

i “Remember  last  year?  (this 

, man  is  still  amongst  us  some- 

where). 

i 

Neighbor — “How  many  controls  are  on  your  ra- 
I dio  set?  ” 

Owner — “Three;  my  mother-in-law,  my  wife,  and 
my  daughter.  ” 

• 

Grocer — “No;  Sir!  No  checks!  1 wouldn’t  even 
cash  a check  for  my  own  brother.  ” 

Customer — “Well,  of  course,  you  know  your  fam- 
ily better  than  1 do.  ” 


"TO  US 
STEADY 
SMOKERS 


IS  THE 
IMPORTANT  THING 


a 


WHEN  a man  smokes  a pipe  as  steady  as  I do,  mild- 
ness alone  isn’t  enough  in  a pipe  tobacco.  FLA- 
VOR’S the  important  thing.  That’s  why  I smoke 
Edgeworth.  It’s  mild— sure.  But  it’s  got  a rich,  full- 
bodied  flavor,  too.”  Right  you  are!  Edgeworth  is  made 
from  only  the  tenderest  leaves  of  the  hurley  plant.  The 
unique  blend  and  treatment  of  these  leaves  that  is 
Edgeworth,  is  the  result  of  more  than  half  a century  of 
experience.  It  “tastes  good”  with  every  pipeful— and 
you  never  tire  of  it. 


Write  for  FREE  Booklet  on  the  Care  of  Your  Pipe 


To  get  the  real  satisfaction  of 
pipe  smoking,  send  for  a free  copy 
of  “The  Truth  About  Pipes.”  It 
contains  much  practical  and  use- 
ful information  for  pipe  smokers. 
Larus  & Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Tobacconists  since  1877. 


Ask  for  Edgeu'ortk  Ready-Rubbed  or 
Edgeworth  in  Slice  form.  Sold  ererywhere. 
All  sizes,  1 5t  pocket  package  to  pound  hu- 
midor tin.  Also  sizes  ir  vacuum  packed  tins. 


MADE  FROM  THE 


THAT  GROWS 
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BRICKER’S  BREAD 

IS  EATEN  AT 
THE  FRATERNITIES 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  FOOTBALL 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
ing  on  turf  was  like  playing  on  a 
feather  bed  to  us,  on  the  contrary, 
visiting  teams  were  so  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a tumble  on  our 
macadamized  gridiron  that  they 
would  rather  give  up  the  ball  than 
be  downed  on  it.  Those  were  very 
primitive  days,  but  we  improved 
ever  so  slightly,  and  on  the  next 
game  with  Lafayette  scored  4 to 
their  34,  and  did  somewhat  bet- 
ter against  Haverford.  The  class 
games  of  that  year  were  much 
more  enjoyable,  although  nobody 
ever  looked  at  them.  They  at- 
tracted large  crowds,  nevertheless, 
who  came  to  watch  the  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  fight.  These 
young  gentlemen  used  the  class 
games  as  an  excuse  for  rushing 
each  other  down  Shanty  Hill  and 
over  the  ropes  or  up  against  the 
fence,  and  as  for  any  interest  in 
the  two  elevens  they  might  have 
been  playing  in  the  dark  for  all 
the  spectators  cared.  And  it  was 
not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
referee  to  call  time  in  order  to  al- 
low the  players  to  enjoy  the  fight 
going  on  outside  the  ropes.  The 
'Varsity  did  so  badly  that  first 
year  that  we  were  abused  and  rid- 
iculed and  mocked,  and  the  col- 
lege almost  begrudged  us  the  $25 
for  the  jerseys.  It  was  really  a bit 
ungrateful,  as  the  team  did  not  en- 
joy being  beaten,  and  added  to 
their  chagrin  were  the  bruises  and 
bumps  from  the  stones  of  the  ath- 
letic grounds. 

The  next  year’s  work  was  a lit- 
tle better,  and  the  third  year 
showed  marked  change,  as  these 
totals  of  scores  will  show: 

1884  Lehigh  16,  Opponents  181 

1885  Lehigh  28,  Opponents  144 

1886  Lehigh  90,  Opponents  42 

In  '87,  '88  and  '89  football 

became  the  game  of  all  others  at 
Lehigh,  and  her  elevens  ranked 
with  the  first  four  teams  in  the 
country  and  it  was  not  because 
her  men  cannot  play  well  enough 
that  she  is  not  now  in  the  Cham- 
pionship League,  as  those  of  us 
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who  have  worked  to  put  her  there 
have  every  reason  to  know.  After 
leaving  Lehigh  I met  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Paul  Dashiell,  who  play- 
ed with  me  on  the  eleven.  He 
says  now  that  I used  to  abuse  him 
then  and  even  swear  at  him.  If 
that  is  so,  I take  this  opportunity 
of  humbly  apologizing  to  the  best 
half-back  that  Lehigh  has  ever 
had,  and  one  who  ranks  with  the 
first  half  dozen  that  this  country 
has  seen.  In  writing  of  him  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  do  at  many 
different  times,  I have  always 
classed  him  with  Terry,  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lamar,  and  McClung, 
and  the  best  authorities  on  foot- 
ball, who  have  no  pride  in  Lehigh 
as  their  alma  mater,  have  done 
th  e same.  Dashiell  and  Rafferty 
were  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
men  that  Lehigh  has  given  to  foot- 
ball, and  although  Warriner, 
Walker,  Hutchinson  and  Porter 
were  strong  players  and  did  much 
for  the  game,  these  two  were  sen- 
sational players  and  ranked  with 
the  “stars  ” of  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton. Rafferty  was  a man  who,  if 
he  knew  what  pain  was,  rather 
enjoyed  it  as  a sensation  than  oth- 
erwise, and  for  brute  force  and  en- 
durance was  Cowan  of  Princeton’s 
equal.  1 remember  once,  when  he 
broke  his  collar  bone,  he  refused 
to  leave  the  field  and  stood  at  the 
ropes  watching  the  game.  He  stop- 
ped training  far  enough  to  smoke 
a cigar,  the  ashes  of  which  he 
knocked  off  nonchalantly  on  the 
end  of  the  broken  bone  where  it 
protruded  through  his  jersey. 

Before  leaving  the  old  days  I 
want  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was 
at  Lehigh  that  the  V trick  was 
first  attempted.  It  was  invented 
by  Jake  Robeson,  and  first  tried 
against  Pennsylvania  with  the  suc- 
cess which  now  always  accom- 
panies it.  It  has  become  as  much 
a part  of  the  game  wherever 
played  as  the  referee’s  whistle  or 
the  goal  posts.  Walter  Camp,  the 
Yale  coach,  always  credits  Lehigh 
with  this  trick  when  he  writes.  Al- 
though I was  only  asked  to  speak 
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of  the  early  days  of  football,  I 
hope  I may  suggest  for  the  future 
that  Lehigh’s  every  effort  shall  be 
directed  towards  getting  into  the 
Championship  League,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  found  a new  league  of 
the  Pennsylvania  colleges.  Now 
that  she  has  scored  against  Prince- 
ton, and  defeated  Pennsylvania 
and  Wesleyan,  and  accomplished 
the  unprecedented  record  of  win- 
ning four  games  in  four  days,  and, 
by  so  doing,  the  championship  of 
the  South,  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  keep  in  the  first 
rank.  Those  early  scores  are  very 
hard  to  look  back  upon,  but  they 
are  forgotten  now,  and  the  men 


who  were  pioneers  then  take  as 
keen  a pleasure  in  the  good  scores 
today  as  though  they  made  them 
themselves.  At  least  one  of  them 
does.  In  a late  number  of  the 
BURR,  the  editor  said  he  would 
not  have  the  old  scores  back  in 
the  paper  again  in  exchange  for 
all  the  verses  and  stories  Max  or 
Conway  Maur  ever  wrote  for  it. 
1 cannot  speak  for  Max,  but  I can 
for  the  other,  and  I assure  the  edi- 
tor of  the  BURR  that  Conway 
Maur  takes  a keener  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  he  scored  the  first 
touchdown  for  Lehigh  than  in  all 
the  verses  or  short  stories  he  has 
ever  written. 


SKIP  IT 

My  dog  although  he  knows  no  tricks 
Is  really  quite  a clown 
For  when  he  sits  down  he  always  sits  up 
And  when  he  sits  up  he  sits  down. 
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LAWRENCE,  age  twenty-one 


D.  H. 

(Continued  from  page  eighteen) 
for  a moment,  they  had  done  just 
what  everyone  else  did,  and  does, 
they  had  taken  the  path  of  no 
resistance.  They  had  no  souls! 
They  were  effete!  The  religion  to 
which  they  grasped,  with  a de- 
spairing abandon,  was  their  last 
hold  on  something  solid,  unshake- 
able:  it  could  not  prove  false,  as 
their  mob  philosophies  had.  It 
couldn’t  prove  false,  she  now  saw 
clearly,  because  it  wasn’t  real  in 
the  first  place.  It  was  a plank  they 
could  grasp  before  sinking,  a pa- 
nacea for  wasted,  futile,  tiring  ex- 
istence. It  was  a raft  upon  which 
they  forced  others  to  climb,  sav- 
ing them  from  the  ignorance,  the 
pitfalls,  the  degradations  of  free- 
dom. Those  who  would  not  be 
taken  aboard  they  tried  to  drown, 
by  the  use  of  their  virtue  charity, 
condemning  them  from  their  cow- 
ardly citadel,  and  pushing  them 
under  for  the  third  time  when 
their  strength  waned.  She  saw  it 
all;  all  at  once,  in  a single  vivid 
impression,  it  was  epitomized  for 
her.  She  was  on  fire  with  the  truth 
which  is  beauty,  which  is  life  and 
heaven.  Conventions,  poisoned 
potions  administered  to  people, 
causing  the  few  soulful  ones  to  re- 
volt. Then  condemning  them  for 
being  rebels,  for  doing  that  which 
the  damnable  inquisitors  and  leg- 
islators themselves  wanted  most 
to  do,  although  they  would  die 
rather  than  acknowledge  it,  so 
firmly  and  deeply  rooted  was 
their  cause.  Her  mind  raced  pas- 
sionately on,  a universe  existed 
where  there  had  only  been  a 
world.  Their  religion,  a sanction 
for  these  laws  of  conduct  and  their 
attendant  persecutions,  enabled 
them  to  remain  at  the  controls, 
prosecuting  and  stereotyping  suc- 
cessive generations  with  appaling 
success,  this  agent,  religion,  why? 
Simple,  she  now  saw.  The  rebels 
were  feared  because  they  were 
recognized  as  better,  nobler,  more 
truthful  and  honest  persons  than 
their  persecutors,  who  were  actu- 


ated as  much  much  more  by 
boredom,  disillusionment  and  en- 
vy— as  much,  no,  exclusively! 
This  religion,  she  thought  as  she 
burst  into  the  laughter  half  hys- 
terical, half  conscious,  of  persecu- 
tion sanctioning  myths,  of  contra- 
dictory fictions,  and  omnipotent- 
ly decreed  commandments,  this 
religion  was  meaningless,  an  an- 
omaly! Suddenly  she  realized  that 
it  meant  nothing  to  her,  it  never 
had  really,  just  superstitiously  — 
but  now  it  had  lost  its  tryannical 
hold.  Free! 

She  was  stunned  by  the  realiz- 
ation of  the  void  in  which  these 
people  lived  and  had  become 
stagnated,  unwittingly  but  only 
through  cowardice.  She  was 
FREE.  She  rushed  to  the  window, 
threw  it  up,  and  drew  in  a lung- 
ful of  fresh  air.  She  knew  it  was 
the  first  fresh  air  her  lungs  had 
ever  received.  It  was  the  first  time 
they,  and  all  her  other  organisms 
had  been  free  from  the  rancid, 
the  putrid  equivocations,  the  hal- 
lowed shams  of  hypocrisy.  She 
was  free,  free  to  do  whatsoever 
she  choose. 

Now  it  is  strange  that  we  can 
live  amidst  such  conditions  for 
years,  static  and  uncognizant  of 
the  glorious  vista  which  lies  be- 
yond the  mystic  veil  of  bigotry. 
The  most  trivial  circumstance  can, 
and  for  Martha  did,  bring  us  to  a 
sudden  cataclysmic  realization  of 
truth.  She  had  many  similar  scenes 
with  her  father,  but  this  one  simp- 
ly revealed  the  key  to  the  acros- 
tic. 

Now  Martha  realized  why  her 
attractiveness  of  feature  and  form 
had  been  detrimental  to  her  evo- 
lution of  soul.  These  superficiali- 
ties had  attracted  equally  superfi- 
cial men,  with  their  moribund 
techniques  and  important  ad- 
vances. She  too  had  been  prosaic, 
merely  another  stone  in  this  gi- 
gantic cathedral  of  conceit  and 
prevarication.  But  now — 

Carl,  the  tall,  light  com- 
plexioned  Saxon,  disliked  by  her 


friends  because  of  his  intellectual 
propensities  and  his  disinterest  in 
their  puerile  amusements  and  oc- 
cupations: he  was  the  man,  they 
the  robots!  She  could  not  under- 
stand how  she  could  have  been  so 
blind,  so  utterly  impervious  as  to 
suspect  his  leanings  affected.  Now 
she  saw  the  truth  of  his  ideals,  of 
her  new  ones,  and  the  shallow 
nothingness  of  those  which  she 
knew  were  now  dead  to  her,  for- 
tunately lost  forever.  Once  this 
boy  and  she  had  been  out  togeth- 
er; she  had  gone,  well  only  be- 
cause no  one  else  offered  and  she 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

It  had  been  in  summer,  \mder 
a full  moon.  In  a copse  through 
which  they  were  walking  he  had 
looked  at  her,  no  through  her,  not 
as  did  other  males,  at  her  face, 
her  breasts,  but  down  into  the 
abyss  of  her  soul.  There  was  de- 
sire on  his  face,  not  the  disgusting 
sensual  expression  of  appetite, 
which  is  revolting,  but  a pure, 
piercing,  piognant  longing.  She 
had  felt  it,  sensed  it,  and  she  had 
begun  to  tremble,  feeling  sensa- 
tions which,  though  latent  in  her 
as  a woman,  a healthy  woman, 
had  always  been  religiously  inhib- 
ited. Then,  the  moral  bigotry  of 
her  environment  had  triumphed; 
she  had  slapped  his  face.  After- 
wards she  had  been  sorry,  but 
also  proud.  Virtue  had  triumph- 
ed; true  nothing  would  have  more 
delighted  her  than  to  have  re- 
mained with  Carl  in  that  copse  un- 
til he  tired  of  her,  but  that  was 
impossible  for  a good,  clean  young 
woman. 

Now  she  knew  she  had  been 
wrong,  her  morality  had  been  im- 
moral. It  was  not  too  late!  Today 
she  was  free,  she  was  reborn.  She 
had  been  cheated  of  twenty-one 
years 

She  dashed  down  the  stairs, 
grabbed  the  telephone,  and  ex- 
citedly ejaculated  the  cryptic  nu- 
merals into  the  disc. 

“Hello,  Carl?  This  is  Mar- 
tha   


twenty-eight 
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Uf  all  the  ways 
in  which  tobacco  is  used 
the  cigarette  is  the 
mildest  form 

You  know,  ever  since  the  In- 
dians found  out  the  pleasure 
of  smoking  tobacco,  there  have 
been  many  ways  of  enjoying  it. 

But  of  all  the  ways  in  which 
tobacco  is  used,  the  cigarette  is 
the  mildest  form. 

Everything  that  money  can 
buy  and  everything  that  Science 
knows  about  is  used  to  make 
Chesterfields.  The  tobaccos  are 
blended  and  cross-blended  the 
right  way  — the  cigarettes  are 
made  right  — the  paper  is  right. 

There  are  other  good  cigarettes, 
of  course,  but  Chesterfield  is 
the  cigarette  thaVs  milder 
the  cigarette  that  tastes  better 
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